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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS NOT IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1940-41 


WALTER E. MORGAN, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Twenty-eight of the 58 counties of California still have elementary 
school districts which are not in any high school district or unified 
school district, despite the fact that legislation was enacted nearly 30 
years ago requiring that all elementary school districts be attached 
to some high school district. 

In certain of these counties the territory of these elementary school 
districts constitutes a large share of the assessed valuation of the 
county and has escaped taxation for high school purposes, while the 
secondary school districts of the county have been obliged to assume 
the tax burden for the high schocl education of pupils living outside 
of any secondary school district. 

The continuance of this condition over a long period of years has 
imposed a heavy burden of taxation upon property within the high 
school districts which should have been shared by property not in high 
school districts. At the present time the high school and unified school 
districts are bearing an excessive burden of taxation for the education 
of pupils not residing in secondary school districts. It is true that the 
tuition of such pupils is paid by the county superintendent of schools 
from the unapportioned county high school fund, in so far as the reve- 
nues in such funds make this possible. However, all revenues of the 
unapportioned county high school funds are derived from state appor- 
tionments which otherwise would go directly to the high sehool and 
unified school districts. Consequently, any aid given from the unap- 
portioned county high school fund requires a corresponding and equal 
deduction from the apportionments which otherwise would be received 
by the high school and unified school districts. The result is that the 
high school and unified school districts in the aggregate must provide 
by additional district taxes the amounts thus required for the tuition 
of the pupils not residing within a high school district or unified school 
district. 

Obviously this situation is inequitable and appropriate legislation 
to correct it is imperative. Legislation enacted in 1939 permits county 
superintendents of schools to recommend and county boards of super- 
visors to annex such districts to high school districts, but the ineffee- 
tiveness of this legislation in bringing about annexations is indicated 
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by the large number of districts not annexed and their high assessed 
valuation. 

Three possible methods of correction are available. One is that of 
imposing a mandatory tuition tax upon elementary school districts in 
which high school pupils reside but which are not members of high 
school districts or unified school districts. Another is that of manda- 
tory annexation of all elementary school districts to an existing high 
school district or unified school district. 

An alternative to the foregoing two possibilities is a compromise 
measure requiring county boards of supervisors either to annex all ele- 
mentary school districts to a high school district or unified school dis- 
trict, or in lieu of this, in their discretion to levy a tuition tax upon 
such elementary school districts for the education of high school pupils 
residing therein. 

Table 1 shows by counties the number and percentage of elemen- 
tary school districts which are not included in any high school dis- 
trict or unified school district, and the amount and percentage of the 
assessed valuation of these districts. It will be noted that the total 
number of elementary school districts not in any secondary school 
district is 246, or 8.1 per cent of the total of 3,034 elementary school 
districts in the state. The assessed valuation of these elementary school 
districts is $156,959,246, or 2.2 per cent of the total state assessed 
valuation. 

While the total figures indicate the seriousness of the problem from 
a state point of view, the more serious aspects of this problem are indi- 
eated by analysis of the data for individual counties. From such an 
analysis it is immediately obvious that the problem is concentrated in 
large measure in a comparatively few counties, in so far as the amount 
of assessed valuation involved is concerned. Following are data for 
ten counties in which the situation is most inequitable. 


Assessed valuation not in secondary 
school districts 


County Amount Per cent 
RE aN ae oan tne re oe SE ee $48,040,105 178 
SEE C) ESC A cn a ee eee OA eet 20,483,535 12.8 
SAN WIORGNIO! . 5556280 o oo eee 19,877,025 15.8 
ECTS DC (| ice oe oe eee epee ees we 10,855,898 23.1 
SEVETT P1211 71 pe a ee le 10,589,260 7.0 
I Re SRN Ne RN Sah Fe = oar ht ode me 6,995,740 39.6 
BAAN CNN 92d Sn orc 88 SE emote cate eee 6,510,930 { &- 
ITER SR ec eas cas se 4,833,360 20.1 
ENE Se Re ay Lee 3,869,030 79 
“Dh Ee) ea anes aan ere ee Res Soca eee 3,480,083 9.5 


Total of ten counties.....-.-...=.- -. $135,434,966 14.0 
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DATA CONCERNING CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS NOT 
IN ANY SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1940-41 
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Po OF ToraL Gunes PERCENTAGE 
ELEMENTARY a P wikis ELEMENTARY Pei al OF 

ScHOOL ScHoon DistTRIcTs ScHooL VALUATION OF ASSESSED 

CounrIES ana Districts | NoT IN ANY Districts ELEMENTARY VALUATION 

NOT IN ANY | “4940.41 r eedimetbesida NOT IN ANY aaamen NOT IN ANY 

— (IncLuDING | ScHooL oe Districts, — 

DistTRICcT, ~~ District DistTRICcT, 1940-41 District 
1940-41 1940-41 
| . | 

Alameda---__-- 5 42 221 $3,361,965 $455,205,215 0.7 
Alpine..........==: 3 3 100.0 1,412,626 1,412,626 100.0 
Cenise. 2-555 12 26 vw 298,380 19,954,930 $25 
Fresno... ._.- 212 152 7.9 48,040,105 270,462,680 17.8 
Glens 58 (3) "7 ll | eee eee 67,705 20,242,950 0.3 
Humboldt -_-_--_- 42 105 40.0 10,855,898 46,969,513 23.1 
Imperial... 8 49 16.3 3,430,083 36,175,677 9.5 
1 a 4 89 4.5 462,530 284,195,485 0.2 
Pilea. Fos 1 29 3.4 182,365 8,618,745 2.1 
Los Angeles___-- 4] Wie 0.9 1,494,840 2,485,965,560 0.1 
Madera... =.=. 12 43 27.9 1,310,366 28,606,239 4.6 
Marmn........-- 59 42 21.4 3,869,030 49,065,847 7.9 
Wana... 2-22. 115 44 34.1 4,833,360 24,026,422 20.1 
Nevada. .....-- 17 28 60.7 6,995,740 17,683,425 39.6 
Orange... =~ (8) 7 |i 's| See ea 752,110 192,370,150 0.4 
Sacramento---_-_- 16 (i 20.8 10,589,260 150,916,620 7.0 
San Bernardino. 1 64 1.6 3,511,120 142,943,748 Zia 
San Diego____-- 8 104 Yeti 1,551,110 221,461,643 0.7 
San Joaquin _- --_- 27 84 ag.t 19,877,025 125,576,240 15.8 
Santa Clara__-_- 597 67 40.3 20,433,535 159,127,190 12.8 
Santa Cruz----- 67 51 13.7 578,575 37,632,595 1.5 
Solano... -=<... 33 43 7.0 1,319,833 42,888,643 3.1 
Sonoma.._.....- 64 119 3.4 1,140,075 66,470,593 | By 
SO, a 2 32 6.3 679,120 24,262,365 2.8 
"Pohama-. >... 6 50 12.0 2,733,930 19,716,510 13.9 
gy) a 1]] 113 9.7 6,510,930 89,866,644 4:2 
Ventura........ 14 50 8.0 584,710 98,324,779 0.6 
WONG 5 225 1 39 2.6 282,870 36,860,293 0.8 
State totals. 3,034 8.1 |$156,959,246 2.2 


246 
| 


| $7,138,621,257 


1 Including portion of a joint district under control of this county. 

2 In addition to portion of a joint district under control of another county. 
3 Portion of joint district under control of another county. 
‘ Portions of two joint districts, one under control of this county and one under control of another county. 
’ Including portions of three joint districts under control of this county. 


‘In addition to portions of three joint districts under control of other counties. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF FLUORESCENT AND 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTING FOR CLASSROOMS 


CHAS. BURSCH, Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 


One of the questions commonly raised by school officials who are 
considering modernization of artificial lighting in classrooms has to do 
with the relative merits of fluorescent and incandescent lighting. 
Fluorescent lighting, at the present time, holds the center of interest 
because of its newness and its relatively low consumption of electric 
eurrent. Also, it gives a sufficiently different quality of light to make 
it superior to incandescent sources in the minds of many. On the 
other hand there are serious objections to some fluorescent installa- 
tions because of the unnatural appearances of persons and objects 
resulting. 

Because of the widespread interest in this problem the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning is presenting herewith an analysis and recom- 
mendations made by an independent illumination engineer, Mr. Robert 
Dearborn, Sharon Building, San Francisco. This engineer, after hav- 
ing made a detailed study of a thirty-room, traditionally lighted, school 
building as to visual requirements, illumination and electrical facili- 
ties, had the following to report. 

Although there are several rooms in which ideal illumination would be more 
closely approached by special or unique treatment, this was generally avoided in 
the interest of standardization, lower first cost and flexibility of function. The use 
of fluorescent lighting and other newer types of equipment probably will undergo 
substantial improvement within a very few years, making present models obsolete. 
This objection is additional to the fact that the higher initial cost of such equipment 
prohibits its use on a large seale. It is difficult to justify installation of relatively 
expensive lighting equipment unless it will effect very substantial improvement in 
illumination or material savings in maintenance while providing illumination of 
the proper quality and quantity. 

There are limitations involved in the selection of any type of general lighting 
equipment. The limitations as to types of fixtures which will give satisfactory 
results are quite specific: 


a. The surface brightness of all parts of the unit which are visible to those in 
the room must be kept within 150 Footlamberts. 


b. There must be no strongly directional downward component of light from the 
unit. (This applies to general lighting fixtures since local lighting ‘units would 
have the directional component controlled with respect to specific requirements 
and fixed conditions. Directional components from general lighting fixtures 
are uncontrolled with respect to specific requirements for local lighting and 
will cause direct or reflected glare.) 


ce. The upward distribution of light from the unit should be such that the maxi- 
mum eeiling brightness will not exceed the brightness limit set for the unit 
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itself. This calls for a fixture which will spread the light rather widely over 
the ceiling. Requirements in rooms other than classrooms may call for very 
different distributions of light over the ceiling. 


The economics involved in the selection of the lighting equipment for the 
typical room under consideration are readily determined as follows, comparing 
fluorescent with filament type units both of which meet the specifications listed 
above. 


a. Six indirect or luminous indirect units are required, each delivering 8000 to 
10,000 lamp lumens. 


Type of Units Fluorescent Incandescent 
Approximate: total cost ...........-........ $210.00 $48.00 
TROUT ER SS ae th he pe ee 1200 3000 
Average hours: per month_.................. 60 60 
Average Kwh per month ....._............—.. yy 180 
Energy rate in block of operation per kilowatt 

RUS ant fg eee epee .014 014 
Energy cost per month____________________- $1.008 $2.520 
Prorated lamp cost per month_______________ 0.8205 0.3240 
Maintenance cost per month (energy plus lamp 

rot S| ne a eS ees SER ae ee a ee Pama Oars 1.829 2.844 
Assuming ten months per year, maintenance 

GOSte Weny WOri a ~ 2  ae  ee e 18.29 28.44 


b: The difference in equipment cost is seen to be approximately $160.00. 

ec. In general it should not cost over $75.00 to rewire this room as part of a gen- 
eral operation throughout the building. 

d. The use of fluorescent lamp equipment would effect a saving in maintenance 
cost of approximately $10.00 per year. 


e. Since it is necessary to rewire this room in order to install incandescent indirect 
units, the actual difference in installation investment would be approximately 
$85.00. 

f. Therefore, about eight years would be required to save sufficient in mainte- 


nance cost to pay for the difference in initial investment. 


In consideration of the above facts it seems doubtful that the use of fluores- 
cent equipment can be justified for the case cited. In the opinion of the writer the 
difference in investment can be better spent for protection of the eyes of school 
children in other ways, such as blinds or shades for the windows and painting of the 
room to reduce contrasts and to make the room generally more pleasant. 


The Division of Schoolhouse Planning is not presenting this mate- 
rial with the thought that the recommendations will apply generally 
to school buildings. It is the recommendation of this Division that 
a school district proceed with the modernization of its classroom light- 
ing only after a similarly detailed study has been made by a compe- 
tent engineer or consultant. Only by such a procedure can a school 
district be certain of securing maximum results for money expended for 
the improvement of classroom lighting. 


_ 1These maintenance cost figures do not include interest on the investment, 
anticipation of mechanical or electrical repairs or janitorial expense. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS—— 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
WALTER F. DEXTER, Superintendent 


NEW CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF CREDENTIALS 

The position of Chief of the Division of Credentials of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education has been filled with the appoint- 
ment of Raymond Carver Perry who took up his duties at the Sacra- 
mento office on January 20. Dr. Perry has been Associate Professor of 
Education and Director of Teacher Training and Placement at San 
Diego State College since 1935, a position from which he resigned to 
accept the civil service appointment in the State Department of Eduea- 
tion. <A graduate of Stanford University in 1926, he took his master’s 
degree from the University of Southern California in 1928 and his 
Ed. D. from the same institution in 1933. He has taught in the public 
schools of Artesia, Long Beach, and Los Angeles. 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
WALTER E. MORGAN, Chief 


TEACHERS MUST BE CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEES 


Only certificated employees may be employed to teach in the public 
schools. The Department of Education has, on several occasions, been 
advised that WPA employees, including recreation workers assigned to 
school districts, are permitted to participate in the instructional pro- 
gram of the public schools, the attendance of the pupils instructed by 
such persons being included in the total attendance upon the basis of 
which state apportionments are made to such school districts. The 
attention of all school administrators is called to the fact that, not only 
may no attendance be counted except attendance of pupils under a 
certificated employee of a school district, but also that no person may 
be permitted to teach in the public schools who is not a certificated 
employee of the district. 

It should be borne in mind that certificated employees of school 
districts must be bona fide employees, paid according to the same salary 
schedule that applies to other certificated employees of the district, 
and subject to the minimum salary law of the state. 

Recreational classes and other activities which are carried on dur- 
ing hours other than those of the regular school day may be directed by 
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persons qualified under the State Civic Center Laws or the Community 
Recreation Enabling Act. No attendance of pupils in such programs 
may be counted for apportionment purposes, however. 


DIVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 
STATE BULLETIN ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


A bulletin on the natural resources of California for the use of 
junior and senior high school teachers has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Conservation Council and published by the California State 
Department of Education. This publication, Caltfornia’s Natural 
Wealth: A Conservation Guide for Secondary Schools, contains 136 
pages, a number of full-page illustrations, and a list of the latest and 
most available books and magazines. The chapters cover the following 
topics: What Is California? Planning to Prevent Waste; Water, a 
Vital Resource; Soil and Agriculture; Mineral Resources; Forests; 
Native Flora; Wildlife, Its Contribution to Human Welfare; Recrea- 
tion and Scenic Areas; Conservation in the School Curriculum. 

Copies of the bulletin are being distributed to all secondary schools 
and to elementary schools with seventh and eighth grades free of 
charge. Additional copies are available at 25 cents a copy, or 20 cents 
in quantities of ten or more, from the Division of Textbooks and Publi- 
cations. The amount of the state sales tax should be included on all 
California orders. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW—— 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and while care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions, they have the limitations inher- 
ent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to consult the complete text of 
a decision or opinion before taking any action based thereon. 

It should be noted that following a decision, a hearing or rehearing of the case 
may result in setting aside the original decision. Consequently, before relying 
thereon, the status of each decision should be checked. | 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Establishment of Cause of Action Against School District for Damages for 
Injury to Pupil 


Where a complaint in an action for personal damages filed against 
a school district alleged that a minor pupil of the district while eating 
lunch at school was engaged in a scuffle with another pupil and was 
injured and that there was no supervision exercised over the pupils 
during the time and no teacher was present during the time, the com- 
plaint stated a cause of action based on the failure of the district to 
provide supervision during an intermission (citing School Code sec- 
tions 2.801, 5.543; and Section III (D) Rules and Regulations State 
Board of Education). 

(Forgnone et. al. v. Salvadore Union Elementary School District, 
103 CAD 411.) 


Powers of Governing Boards of School Districts to Fix Salaries 


Where a teacher at the time of his employment in a district and 
assignment to a school was granted a leave of absence and the govern- 
ing board of the district, during the leave of absence of such teacher 
adopted a resolution providing that in setting ‘‘salary ratings’’ for 
incoming teachers including persons on existing eligible lists not 
appointed to positions, no outside experience will be credited, the 
teacher was not an ‘‘incoming teacher’’ since he was then in the employ 
of the district, although on leave of absence and was entitled to the 
salary fixed by the salary schedule in effect at the time of his employ- 
ment. 

The acceptance by the teacher of an interpretation of the resolu- 
tion made by an employee of the board to the effect that he was an 
‘‘incoming teacher’’ within the resolution does not bar the teacher from 
questioning the validity of the interpretation, since the terms of a con- 
tract between a teacher and the governing board of a district are found 
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in the statutes, the rules, regulations, and resolutions of the board and 
not in an improper interpretation of a resolution of the board. 

While the governing board of a district is required to give uni- 
formity of treatment as to salary for those employees performing like 
services with like experience, the board’s classification may reasonably 
distinguish between teachers having teaching experience in the district 
and those who have teaching experience outside. It might also be con- 
ceded that the board could distinguish as between teachers employed 
and those on leave of absence but the board in the present case did not 
make such a classification. 

Lapse of time short of the period provided by the statute of limita- 
tions will not bar an action unless prejudice to the defendant is shown. 
An award of back salary at the ratings to which the teacher was 
entitled for a period of three years prior to the commencement of 
this action was the minimum period for which the trial court could 
have made an award. 

(Fry v. Board of Education of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco; Beeke v. Board of Education of the City and County of San 
Francisco, 41 ACA (2d) 749. Hearing granted by the Superior Court 
after decision by District Court of Appeals. The decision here digested 
has been vaeated and is noted only for its historical value. ) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Leaves of Absence and Compensation Therefor for Employees of Districts 
in Positions Requiring Certification Qualifications 


Under School Code sections 5.720 and 5.750, the governing board 
of a school district may grant a teacher employed by the district who 
has been elected a state senator and who is absent from his duties while 
attending sessions of the legislature, a leave of absence and may pay 
him during such absence the difference between his salary and that 
paid the substitute employed to serve during his absence, provided the 
board has adopted a rule and regulation to that effect. (AGO NS3150, 
December 20, 1940.) 


Residence of Minors Attending California School for the Blind 


The residence of minors attending the California School for the 
Blind is determined by the provisions of Political Code section 52 and 
Probate Code section 1500 for the purposes of Political Code sections 
2253 and 2254 relating to the payment of fees for attendance upon 
such school (citing and distinguishing AGO NS2322). (AGO NS3123, 
December 20, 1940.) 
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Right of School District to Pay Assessments of Assessment Districts 


Under School Code section 6.4 school districts may enter into 
agreements with special assessment districts for the services of the 
latter and may pay for such services, notwithstanding Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Opinions NS1123, NS2184, NS2251, NS2316, NS2397, NS2424 
and LB 189, page 11, holding that unless the act governing the par- 
ticular assessment district in question authorizes the levying of assess- 
ments upon publicly owned property, such .assessments cannot be 
levied. 

The section is not limited to the payment of assessments for 
‘‘improvements of streets and other public places.’’ It authorizes a 
school district to pay for services furnished by any assessment district 
formed under any general law of the state when the assessment is 
against real property owned or controlled by the school district and 
is located within the assessment district. The right of bond holders of 
the assessment district to proceed against the district, in any event, 
would be limited to such proceedings as might be available to the assess- 
ment district to enforce the terms of its agreement with the school dis- 
trict. (AGO NS3101, December 20, 1940.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION ON 
CONSERVATION WEEK 


The state-wide observance of Conservation Week, March 7-14, 
1941, is requested by Governor Culbert L. Olson in his annual procla- 
mation ealling attention to the week and the purposes for which it 
was established. The full text of the proclamation follows. 


War abroad, and our own national emergency have impressed all citizens 
anew with the necessity of mobilizing all of our resources of manpower, 
energy, and material for the national defense, and given new meaning to the 
value of our rich ‘‘natural resources’ and the necessity of conserving them, 
guarding them against waste and unlawful encroachment. 

For the past several years, the State Department of Education and the 
California Conservation Council, along with federal and civic organiza- 
tions, have conducted extensive educational programs acquainting school chil- 
dren and the general public with California's great wealth of natural resources 
and the wisdom of conserving them. 

And, for the past several years, in pursuance of these programs of educa- 
tion, California has observed “Conservation Week’ during the month of 
March at a time including Arbor Day and Luther Burbank’s birthday, March 7. 

The observance of “Conservation Week’ is both timely and appropriate. 

NOW, THEREFORE, to this end, |, Culbert L. Olson, Governor of 
California, do hereby proclaim the week beginning March 7, 1941, as 
“Conservation Week’ in California, and | urge widespread observance and 
participation by all citizens. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT SCHOOL-RADIO SERIES 


By the end of 1940 a total of twenty-six radio programs already 
had been selected from the school-radio series on the Central Valley 
Project by eleven secondary schools throughout the state for presenta- 
tion over their local radio stations during the spring semester. In 
addition, seven other schools have decided to participate in these edu- 
cational broadeasts and will select programs soon. 

The schools which have chosen specific programs in the series are 
the Stockton Junior College, Modesto Junior College, Oakdale Union 
High School, Orland Joint Union High School, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento Senior High School, and C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School, Sacramento; Salinas Evening High School and Salinas 
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Junior College, Shasta Union High School, Redding; and Red Bluff 
Union High School. 

Additional schools which so far have planned to participate 
are: Bakersfield Junior College, East Bakersfield High School, Kern 
County Union High School, and Kern County Union Evening High 
School, Bakersfield; Grant Union High School, North Sacramento; 
Salinas High School, and Stockton High School. 

The series, which is offered through the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, comprises eight programs dealing with 
various aspects of the multiple-purpose conservation undertaking now 
under construction. The scripts are written in skeleton form with 
blank spaces for students to fill in with local facts, in accordance with 
directions provided, under the guidance of their instructors. Consid- 
ered a pioneering venture in radio education, the programs afford oppor- 
tunities for worth-while co-ordination of effort among the different 
school departments participating in the research work, the writing, and 
the musical and dramatic production. 

Local radio station managers are co-operating in providing free 
radio time for schools that wish to present one or more of the available 
programs. 

Copies of the scripts and a bulletin entitled ‘‘Production Hints,”’ 
explaining the technical terms used and containing general information 
on radio production, can be secured at no cost by addressing the Bureau 
of Reclamation, U. S. Department of the Interior, Old Post Office 
Building, Sacramento. 


SPEED AND EXPANSION URGED FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


The following suggestions for the expansion of the vocational pro- 
eram for national defense are contained in a letter from John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, to state direc- 
tors of vocational education, city and county superintendents of schools, 


and other school administrators. 


1. Work harder but at the same time order our lives so that we may keep in the 
best possible health. 

2. Strive constantly to develop the most effective organization and administrative 
procedures for getting work done; delegate responsibility and inspire associates 
to give their best to the job, and give them authority to act; keep the organi- 
zation as simple as possible; don’t let it become so complex as to be clumsy and 
ineffectual. 

3. Remember that the demand today is for speed in production. This means 
greater efficiency not only in factories but in the training program. It also 
means a marked expansion of the program. , 

4. Call together without delay your staff, your advisory committee, and other 
groups which may be involved. Canvass the entire situation more thoroughly 
than at any previous time. 
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a. Consider the advisability of making a much more intensive use of all of your 
facilities for training and how these facilities might be expanded. More 
and more schools should be in operation 24 hours a day, six days a week. 

b. If you need additional equipment, file the request through proper channels, 
with necessary justifications. 

e. Check very thoroughly all available information at public employment offices, 
in the industries, through labor organizations, ete., to make the most 
accurate forecasts of probable future employment needs. Then, in antici- 
pation of these needs, increase the number of trainees as much as possible— 
double or treble the number. 

d. There is no limit to the number of persons who might well be enrolled in 
courses supplementary to employment except as the number of such persons 
may crowd out those who need the more intensive preemployment training. 
No person will take training supplementary to employment unless he feels 
it helps to improve his work and to upgrade him on the job. 

e. Extend training opportunities to many more Negroes if they are idle and 
need training. 

f. Study the feasibility of training additional numbers of women. 

g. If jobs are not definitely in sight but if they can be reasonably anticipated 
in terms of probable needs in large and more or less related groups of 
occupations, and men and women want individually to take training without 
absolutely definite assurance of jobs, open up opportunities for training 
to them. 

h. Speed up the training program for rural and non-rural youth, and for NYA 
project workers. 

>. Crown the entire training program speedily and effectively in every way pos- 
sible, remembering that 

a. Training supplementary to employment simultaneously creates more effi- 
ciency in industry. 

b. Pre-employment training of idle people creates national assets which are 
bound to be of value even if some of the trainees are not immediately placed. 
Men and women had better spend their time in training than in idleness; 
through training in mechanics and related activities they develop skills and 
other abilities which give them a head start for efficient work once they 
are employed. 

6. Local school systems should keep in constant touch with the state offices, and 
the state offices with this office. All policies and procedures are being con- 
stantly improved; the great drive is gathering momentum each day. 


CONSERVATION “LIBRARY” ANNOUNCED 


Teaching aids and suggestions to promote conservation education 
and practice in both rural and city communities, available in several 
publications, are offered by the United States Office of Education. 

Twelve bulletins, four of them available free, form a compact 
library of reference facts and recommendations in this field of educa- 
tion. If bound into one volume, the bulletins would produce a single 
700-page source-book on the subject of conservation. 

Prepared by United States Office of Education specialists, the con- 
servation collection includes information supplied by many govern- 
mental and educational agencies and organizations. 

Inviting use of United States Office of Education bulletins in 
conservation education programs, John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, urged teachers throughout the nation to 
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help pupils ‘‘approach adult citizenship with a much clearer realization 
of their responsibility and opportunity to conserve wild life, forest, 
land and soil, oil and minerals, and the even more important resources 
of health and human life.’’ 


United States Office of Education bulletins in the conservation eol- 
lection include: 


Conservation in the Education Program________________________ $0.10 
Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools__.----_____-______ 0.20 
Curriculum Content in Conservation for Elementary Schools__-. 0.15 
JOR Osi uc EOE OS COLT ESE LC! (|: in. Sa aoe ean oe ee ee eee een Pa 0.15 
DIES be CL'1) co) 115 eg a eg ee aD ee a 0.15 
(COnseiVane Su anmaoands. 3 oe oe 0.30 
Handseapime ithe (Warmstead — .- a ee ee 0.15 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Conservation 

EU CENIC ETOCS 7 Ui eaten eee nee Ge Re Se Cae Ee eee ee eee 0.05 


Good References for Conservation Education in Secondary Schools Free 
Good References for Conservation Education in Elementary Schools Free 


Good References for Conservation of Trees and Forests for Use in 


MleMmeH GARY SSCHOGIS: ten ies ee Sate Sees, Free 

Good References on Conservation of Birds, Animals, and Wild 
Flowers for Use in Elementary Schools________-__________ Free 
1 RS OB a eC EA ge easy vera $1.25 


Free publications are available from the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Publications for which there is a 
charge to cover cost of printing should be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AT REDUCED RATES 


Through the medium of the Royalty Project of the National 
Theater Conference certain recommended plays are available to high 
schools at reduced royalties. The plays have been recommended for 
production by the American Educational Theater Association. 


The Conference is an organization of sixty outstanding college 
and community theater directors. Its purpose is to provide services 
for the benefit of the noncommercial theater and its activities are 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The success of the Royalty Project depends upon the extensive 
support of high school teachers. Information concerning the amount 
of the reductions and the procedure in obtaining them should be 
addressed to Royalty Project, National Theater Conference, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STUDIES ON THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Three studies on the use of motion pictures in the classroom, rang- 
ing from interpretation of films in social science courses to the outlining 
of methods for darkening a classroom, have just been published by the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education of the American Council 
on Education. 

They are the first of a series to be published by the Motion Picture 
Project following its three-year program of evaluation of educational 
films. Findings have been obtained in demonstration centers estab- 
lished at Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; The General Col- 
lege University of Minnesota; and the publie schools of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Santa Barbara, California, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Rochester, 
New York, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The publications are described briefly in the following list: 

A School Uses Motion Pictures. Prepared by the Staff of the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. Pp. 118. $1.00 (paper). 

Cochran, Blake. Films on War and American Policy. Pp. 63. $0.50 
(paper). 

Noel, Francis W. Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom. Pp. 
60. $0.50 (paper). 


These studies may be ordered from the publisher, the American 
Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


ANNIVERSARY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


The birthday of Susan B. Anthony, known as the emancipator of 
American women, will be observed February 15, by special exercises in 
the public schools of California. This special observance is provided 
in the California School Code, section 3.100. Miss Anthony was born 
120 vears ago in Adams, Massachusetts. It is interesting to note that 
her birth month like that of the two other American emancipators, 
Washington and Lincoln, is February. 


PUBLICATION OF RADIO BROADCAST SERIES 


The series of radio broadeasts designed for a new exploration of 
the classics of the ages and the ideas they advanced will be published in 
the spring by Random House. 

The series, Invitation to Learning, was first put on the air in May, 
1940, as a public service feature of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Huntington Cairns, Allen Tate, and Mark Van Doren, erities and 
authors, conduct the discussions. Each of the twenty-seven chapters 
of the book will have an introduction by Mr. Van Doren, Pulitzer prize 
winner in poetry. His booklet ‘‘Listeners’ Guide’’ offered in conjune- 
tion with the radio programs has been widely distributed, the first 
printing of 12,500 copies being exhausted in five weeks. The broad- 
easts are heard on Tuesday at 7:15 PST. 
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